The Trial of Goleman
and held the note-book on their knees. Beneath them was
a table at which the Clerk of Arraigns sat with his indict-
ments. The Serjeants generally sat at the sides of this
table. At the end of the table was a bar which was the
standing place for the jury. Behind that bar and often on
a raised platform there was another bar where the prisoner
stood, surrounded by jailers. It was the rule to finish a
trial in a day. The judges would sit late into the night
and the jury and prisoners stood during the whole pro-
ceedings. I should suppose a juror to-day has a legal right
to a seat, but not, I think, a prisoner.
The whole criminal procedure of the time was as in-
efficient as the court furniture. The amount of injustice
inflicted at sessions and assizes on all prisoners, especially
the poor, must have been enormous. But every age thinks
its penal code perfection, and Scroggs, L.C.J., seems to
have carried out his duties with satisfaction to himself, the
public, and even the prisoner. The methods of inquiring
into the truth were faulty, "but the results arrived at were
often the right results. You may say much the same of
legal procedures in modern civilizations.
Of all lonely human beings in need of sympathy and
consolation, I think the man in the dock, round whom the
lawyers are drawing closer every moment the meshes of the
net of the law, makes the most abject appeal to his fellow-
men, and is rejected by them with a strange and callous
indifference. There was no one in Court to pity Coleman,
the earnest zealot, standing between the warders before
judges and a jury who regarded him with loathing, sur-
rounded by a mob thirsting for his blood, deserted by the
priests, princes and courtiers in whose service he had spent
himself, and listening to the learned men of law weaving
the shroud of evidence which is to envelop him in death.
And when he heard the indictment read, his wit and
good sense must have told him he had no defence to it;
and again when the lawyers read his letters he must have